


THE LOVE TOKEN. 





BY E. M. SIDNEY. 


Tay heart is full of blissful hope, 
Of love and truth, dear maid, 
Thy eyes return his raptured look, 
Half trusting, half afraid ; 

And fluttering in his hardy palm 
Thy little hand is prest, 

While many a wild, delicious hope 
Throbs in thy snowy breast! 


Oh! woman’s love is not as man’s— 
He turns aside awhile, 

To cheer ambition’s thorny road 
With woman’s sunny smile ; 


But she embarks her all in love, 
Her life is on the throw— 

She wins, ’tis bliss supreme !—she fails 
Unutterable wo! 


Then maiden pause, thy destiny, 
Hangs trembling in the scale ; 
To-morrow, neither wish nor hope 

Nor vain regrets avail ! 
Oh! angels in this troth-plight hour 
May stop, and from the sky 
Look down and listen breathlessly 
To hear that slow reply ! 





FORGIVENESS.—THE RETURN 


BY ALFRED CROWQUILL. 


Tae wind was north-east ! 

Everybody knows that the wind can’t 
help being frightfully and bitingly cold 
when it comes from that quarter, said to 
be the place to which all the ingenuity 
of man has never been able to get him an 
introduction. Ido not see the use of it, 
if he could, for taking a long journey, 
when he knows at starting he will only 
be received in a cold and cutting manner, 
is folly. 

The wind, then, was north-east, as 
near as could be guessed in the dark. If 
you turned your face to that quarter, you 
might almost feel certain it was, as the 
whistling sharpness seized upon all pro- 
minences with such a numbing feel that 
it made your profile a matter of doubt. 
Yet everybody appeared pleased, although 
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the tears did come into their eyes, and 
their respiration became alternately hot 
and cold. 

It was certainly bracing and invigorat- 
ing, sending the warm blood to the heart, 
and giving birth to pleasant. feelings ; 
thoughts of home and comfortable fire- 
sides, and pitiful thoughts for those with- 
out them. A north-east wind appears a 
cold and boisterous visitor, yet it blows 
open the doors of our hearts, and the doors 
of shelter for the poor, that only open at 
its bidding. Even in its severity it brings 
charity in its hand, and, with its cold fin- 
ger, points out to us our duties, too often 
neglected at other times. So the north- 
east wind is not so bad after all. 

The wind commemorated in the fore- 


going thoughts was a frolicsome visitor 
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of a few winters past, and, having gained 
its point, went the way of all winds. 
Coaches were then on the road, at their 
very best. I, and a companion to whom 
1 shall have much pleasure in introducing 
you, had rubbed the frostiness off the 
window-glass of one of those conveyances, 
which was taking us down the road some 
forty miles or so, and seen all that I have 
written about. My companion—for it is 
with him this tale has to do, and not with 
me—was a fine hale old man, between 
seventy and eighty—so his old family 
Bible said; but he was a boy. Age had 
rumbled his cheek into a perfect cobweb 
of wrinkles, but had left the rosy color of 
youth alm*st as bright as ever. His 
well-turned limbs were as active, and his 
eye as clear as at middle age. Time 
seemed to have pegged away at the tough 
old man, until he found it labor in vain, 
and then given him up in despair, to take 
his own time about his journey. The 
truth was, he could not touch his heart; 
when that is young, man is never old. 

He was an independent man in the 
village where he was born, to which loca- 
lity we were bound. The same roof 
sheltered his grey hairs that had sheltered 
him whenesleeping in his cradle. He, 
watching for the coaches, bent over the 
same gate that he had climbed up for that 
purpose when a child. His life, with few 
exceptions, had been one of calm and 
sunshine, undisturbed in his cottage with 
the turmoil and vanity of the great world. 

I used to call him uncle, from a distant 
relationship by marriage ; I did not care 
how distant. There is always a pleasure 
and a pride in deluding oneself into a re- 
lationship with the good. 

We had progressed some miles on our 
journey, and found the cold getting more 
severe at every mile ; consequently, upon 
the first stoppage to change horses, we 
alighted to knock some life and feeling 
into our feet. At the door of the inn, a 


small covered wagon drew on one side to 
give us room. After ordering something 
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warm, we popped into the large kitchen, 
invited by the roaring fire which illumined 
the whole place. There, around its blaze, 
sat some poor shuddering wretches, who, 
we understood, were being passed to the 
poor house in the wagon which we had 
seen on our arrival. One more parti- 
cularly interested us, from her extreme 
old age, which, from appearance, must 
have been upwards of seventy. The cold 
seemed to have made her insensible ; her 
almost equally frozen companions were 
attempting, by every attention, to bring 
hack life into the poor old creature. 

“ She’s blind, too, poor old soul,” said 
one rough-looking fellow, who was rub- 
bing her bony hand between his palms, 
as he saw our pitying looks; “she’ll never 
live the way down, I’m sure; it’s come on 
so bitter, and that tilt draws the cold 
through us dreadful.” 

“Where is she going to, poor soul ?” 
said my pitying uncle, as he drew the 
back of his hand across his eyes. 

“Thirty miles on, sir,” answered the 
man; “ the village of ——.” 

My uncle turned his eyes towards me; 
the very village—his own! 

“T do not know her face,” said he. 

“T believe, sir, she’s been a long time 
away in foreign parts, or somewhere: I 
don’t know rightly,” continued the man. 

“Poor thing! poor thing!” muttered 
the kind old man ; “she must not go on— 
it would be worse than murder. Land- 
lady,” said he, turning to the kind-hearted 
woman who had brought in a cup of hot 
tea for the poor creature, “ Black Will’s 
coach comes through here in an hour, she 
must go with him. I'll pay. Put her 
inside. He’ll set her down; he’s a kind- 
hearted fellow. Do what you can for 
her, there’s a good soul.” 

As he said all this in a hurried tone, 
he kept gazing upon the death-like fea- 
tures of the old woman, and drew out his 
purse, and put some money into the hand 
of the landlady. “Give her what you 
can to do her good,” continued he, “and 
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I'll see after her to-morrow. I live where 
she is going to. Wrap her up, you know, 
and—” 

“ Ready, sir,” says the coachman; “ the 
other insides are in.” 

We bowled away. For a few minutes 
we did not utter a word; at last the kind 
old man began to rub his hands, and ex- 
claim, * Well, getting out for so short a 
time as that circulate’s one’s blood. I 
feel all of a glow—as warm as a toast !” 


* * ** 
“ Money!” said my uncle, leisurely 
and thoughtfully, as we sat toasting our 
shins before the sparkling logs on his 
hearth, after our cosy supper, on the self- 
same bitter night. “ Money, my dear 
boy, is given to us as almoners. Woe 
betide us if we break our trust! The 
reward for charity is unquestionable, is 
immediate ; witness the glow that per- 
vades the heart when you give to those 
who are in sorrow and distress. On the 
contrary, see the continual misery of the 
foolish ones, who close their hands and 
their hearts against the calls of the needy : 
scraping a mountain of wealth, that they 
may die worth so much money, but not 
one blessing. They drag the worthless 
weight with them to the verge of the un- 
fathomable future, and it sinks them 


‘Deeper and deeper still.’ 


“If I ever feel indisposed, or out of 
humor, as the world calls it, (and we are 
all liable to megrims,) I go among my 
fellows and give my mite where I know 
it is a blessing, and rightly bestowed, 
which is very easy to find out in sucha 
small community as this is. You would 
be astonished what excellent physic I 
find it. Mind, my dear boy,” continued 
he, “I don’t preach, nor wish to give you 
lessons, for you have forgotten more than 
I, in my simple way, ever knew. But 
these thoughts, after our painful scenes 
of to-night, will find utterance.” 

We passed the evening pleasantly, and 
at bed-time we parted. I shook him 


heartily by the hand and wished him 
pleasant dreams: who doubts that he had 
them ! 

Such a bed! sweet as a bed of flowers, 
instead of feathers. No more bumps in 
it than the waves of the sea, like which 
it received me as I plunged into it. 

That dear old patchwork counterpane, 
quilted to a miracle of warmth, was to ine 
always like a memorandum-book of gene- 
rations. Little square bits of long-de- 
parted pride, snipped from the Sunday- 
going gowns of aunts and grandmothers, 
all passed away, patterns of women. 
Could it have found tongues to prate of 
its possessors, what a strange history it 
would have been! 

Tick—tick—tick ! went the old clock. 
It had me at an advantage now, and 
would be heard. It was an unusual 
sound to my metropolitan ears, and | 
began counting its vibrations. I posi- 
tively felt as if I were swinging with its 
indefatigable pendulum. When I had 
almost got at full swing, much to my an- 
noyance, the light of my candle, which 
I had placed on a well polished old 
coffer, or clothes-chest, sent one of its 
little rays upon the frame of a picture 
that hung opposite to my bed. I knew 
the picture well: it was a very poor draw- 
ing of a young female head, with high 
dressed hair, and a little gypsey bonnet, 
with flaunting ribands. In fact, in the 
style of the last century, so owtré in our 
eyes at the present day, as we, no doubt, 
shall be to the eyes of a future day. 

The picture was the skeleton of my 
uncie’s peaceful house. Those blue eyes 
and rosy cheeks had made him a bache- 
lor, but not a cynic. It was no secret, 
every body in the village knew of uncle’s 
being “crossed in love,” so I will tell 
you. 

“ More than half a century before, the 
gray-headed old man, who slept in the 
next chamber, was the young athletic 
hero of the village-green. From his in- 
dependence, a sort of squire—happiness, 
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and the world all promise, before him. 
To love was part of his nature—the ori- 
ginal of that little picture was the object 
—she was an orphan, though well pro- 
vided for, brought up by an old aunt, and 
had never quitted the village of her birth, 
Ske was spoiled, and petted by every- 
body, who, of course, called her the vil- 
lage belle. 

“Young, handsome, and rich for his 
position, he soon became the favored 
swain, to the dismay of many who had 
dared tohope. But whocould rival him? 
None. The old people chuckled, and said 
it was just as it should be—both rich, 
both handsome, and both such kindly 
hearts, what a merry wedding it would 
be. 

« And so it would have been—but fate 
decreed it otherwise; months rolled on, 
and she leant on his arm at church and 
market, and the old people blessed them 
as they passed on their way. It was all 
sunshine ! 

«“ The annual fair came round, and with 
it a host of visitors from far and near. 
The rich farmer and the poor cottager 
kept open house; all was innocent merri- 
ment and enjoyment. My uncle, and his 
almost bride, Annie Leslie—that was her 
name, although no one, in my remem- 
brance, ever mentioned it before him— 
danced with the best, and better than 
any body else, so said the village gossips. 

“ Among the visitors was a gay, dash- 
ing young buck from the city, upon a 
visit to some farmer relation, who had 
brought him over to see the frolics. The 
cut of his boots and the tie of his cravat 
almost set the village beaux mad. He 
was young, gay and agreeable. His eye 
soon fixed upon the village belle, Annie ; 
he sought her for a partner, and danced 
his best. My uncle looked on without 
the slightest spice of’ jealousy, only pleased 
to see her acquit herself so charmingly 
with the city gentleman. He felt proud 
of her. 

“The feast was passed some days, 
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when an alarming fever attacked the 
young lover, who begged that Annie 
might not, in her anxiety, be allowed to 
come near him. He was obeyed, and, 
much against her will and entreaties, she 
was not permitted to approach his bed- 
side. 

“To the dismay of the village, it was 
soon discovered to be that then most 
dreadful scourge, the small pox. Many 
fled the village; Annie, among the num- 
ber, was forced away by her terror-stricken 
guardian. 

“ Dreary and painful weeks passed 
over, and his life was spared, but his fea- 
tures were much altered, though not dis- 
figured. He hardly knew himself as he 
gazed for the first time in the glass to 
view his changed features. He would 
not see his betrothed, until, by change of 
air, he had removed all fear of contagion. 
So that three months elapsed, from the 
feast week, before he stood in the road of 
the village, looking out for Annie’s re- 
turn. 

“She came, she welcomed him with 
tears, but there was a strange chill in 
her manner that penetrated his heart. 
Too soon the busy tongue of rumor whis- 
pered the fatal truth. The city spark, 
who was staying close in the vicinity of 
her friends, to whom she had gone upon 
her lover’s illness, had been constantly 
seeking her society and her regards. 

“The noble and upright heart of my 
uncle shuddered. He sought her, and 
found that the gay manners and engaging 
air of the more polished lover had es- 
tranged her affections. Like a martyr, 
he sacrificed himself for her happiness, or 
what she considered as such—he bade 
her be free. He felt that she turned from 
his altered features with little less than 
disgust, and it was only his former self 
that she had supposed she loved. 

“She left the village, as every body 
knew, to be married to another ; no bless- 
ings followed her—for all knew too well 
that she had spurned a true and affection- 
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ate heart. He never loved woman again. 
His yearning heart still sought to know 
her fate, and after-years were often sad- 
dened by the knowledge that she had 
placed her fortunes ina rotten vessel, and 
that she was unhappy in her choice. 

“More than fifty years had passed 
away, and he had not forgotten her.” 

** # * ** 

The pecking of the social robin at my 
casement awoke me early the next morn- 
ing, soon seconded by the cheerful voice 
of the old man, exclaiming— 

“ Come, come, my friend! none of your 
city ways—up and stirring—the toasted 
cake and eggs are crying, ‘Come and eat 
us!’ You must be rapid in your move- 
ments, for I intend you to be my assistant 
this morning in distributing charities to 
the poor.” 

We had just finished off our last claim- 
ant, when a boy came up to my uncle, 
saying that, “ Mr. Dover, the clerk of 
the parish, wished to speak to him,” who, 
being very old, had sent a fleeter messen- 
ger, “and that he was now waiting at 
my uncle’s door.” 

We soon reached the snow-covered 
porch, where stood the old man, who was 
parish clerk, sexton, wheelwright—in 
fact, a factotum. He was an old and re- 
spected friend of my uncle’s. As we ap- 
proached I saw that the old man wore a 
puzzled look and fidgety manner. He 
shook hands cordially with us, and enter- 
ed the house. 

‘ Well, Mr. Dover, what’s the world’s 
wonder that has brought you down so 
early this morning !” exclaimed my uncle, 
placing a chair for his visitor, and open- 
ing his little three-cornered cupboard, 
where he kept his unrivalled home-made 
wines, and producing a bottle and glasses. 

“ Well, my dear sir, I be rather puz- 
zled, but they made me come about that 
poor creature you were so kind to last 
night, as old Black Will brought down. 
He would’nt leave her anywhere except 
at his cousin’s, down at ‘The Plough;’ 


where, of course, she’s been well looked 
after. But, we want to know what to do, 
as we looks up to you, you know, and—” 
Here the old man rubbed his hair down 
on his forehead, and turned his eyes with 
an embarrassed look towards me, as if 
claiming my assistance in some way. I 
felt puzzled. 

“ Poor soul, poor soul !” replied my un- 
cle, as he poured out the wine; “we 
must see about her, and find out who she 
is; and her right of settlement, and all 
that: but I'll pop down myself, and talk 
te them at ‘ The Plough.’ ” 

“The overseer has been down, and— 
and he thought as I was one of your old- 
est friends, I had better to come down 
and talk a bit about it!” continued the 
old man, twitching and shuffling about in 
his seat, in the most extraordinary man- 
ner. : 

“Qh! right, very right! Here is your 
health, and as many more years as you 
wish yourself!” said my uncle, as he fin- 
ished his glass, and looked upon his old 
cotemporary with a benevolent smile. 

As my uncle turned to the cupboard to 
look for a piece of cake, the old clerk 
motioned to me with a piteous look, hold- 
ing up his hands and shaking his head 
towards my uncle, who, placing the 
looked-for cake upon the table, took his 
seat, and said: “ Pray, Mr. Dover, who 
is the poor blind soul ?” 

“ Ah, sir, that is it; I ain’t got courage 
to out with it; my heart gets in my 
throat! I wish they’d sent any soul else 
but me. But dang it! I be an old fool !” 
Here he wiped, with the sleeve of his 
coat, the positive perspiration from his 
brow, cold as the day was. “ Dang the 
thing ! it must out, my dear old friend. 
That poor soul that you saved last night 
from death—after fifty years’ absence— 
is—Annie Leslie !” 

I started towards my uncle, for I thought 
he would have fallen from his chair! A 
sudden paleness overspread his face, and 
his hands turned death-like, as he clasped 
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them convulsively before him. His old 
play-fellow and friend looked upon him, 
in his violent shock, with the tears cours- 
ing each other down his rugged cheeks. 

“'T’o think,” said old Mr. Dover, “ that 
she, sirs, whom I remember young, hap- 
py, and well to do, should have come to 
this? It’s now gone fifty year, and more, 
since my dame went to school with her. 
She’s down along with her now, sir. A 
bad husband she got when she choose to 
have that rakey ne’er-do-well! Ah, dear 
pool soul! after fifty years to come back 
a pauper to her parish! blind, too!—” 

“ Dover! Dover!” said my uncle ina 
hurried and hysterical manner, rising 
suddenly, with an effort, from his chair. 
“No, no, no! Annie Leslie—for to me 
she will always be Annie Leslie—has 
not returned to the parish a pauper! No, 
no, no! poor Annie is not come to the 
parish! Annie Leslie has returned tome!” 

We were soon hurrying along the 
pretty lane leading to the church, where 
dwelt many of my uncle’s tenants. Here 
an old couple were quickly arranged 
with to receive the stricken wanderer, 
and to afford her every comfort. The 
parish clerk was working like a horse, 
although surrounded by willing hands, 
between my uncle’s house, and the asy- 
lum for poor Annie, all the day, carrying 
every thing for her comfort that could be 
thought of Late in the day, she was in- 
stalled in her new habitation, under my 
superintendence ; for my uncle dared not 
venture within sight of the place. 
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What must have been the feelings of 
that poor afflicted creature when she 
found that the rejected of her youth was 
the shield and comforter of her age! 


* + * * 


The sweet bells pealed out from the 
modest spire, and the sun shone out upon 
the next morning, which was Sunday. 
My uncle took my arm to proceed to 
church, but not by his accustomed path. 
He took his course up the village; for the 
old route lay by the door of the cottage 
where Annie Leslie sheltered. 

“ My dear boy,” said he to me, “the 
imperfect light of last night, and my fail- 
ing sight, have left no impression of the 
appearance, thank God! of Annie Leslie. 
I am too old, now, to tear from my imagi- 
nation the picture that it has long held. 
I wish for the few remaining years of my 
life, that it should not be destroyed by the 
sad reality. Therefore, I never pass that 
way to church again. She is cast from 
a sea of trouble at my feet, and I am 
spared to save her! What more could I 
ask? The rejoicing that is in my heart 
is indefinable.” 

His friends, as they stood clustered 
round the porch to greet him, uttered not 
one word of the returned one ; but every 
hand was held out for a grasp; no one 
would be denied. That nrorning, few 
eyes could be turned from that venerable 
old man; thoughts of him mingled with 
every prayer. His heart was at peace, 
for he had forgiven ! 





Beauty anp Pirry.—The rose is sweet- 
est when it first opens, and the spikenard 
root when it dies. Beauty belongs to youth, 
and dies with it; but the odor of piety sur- 
vives death and perfumes the tomb. 


Goov Nature.—Good nature is one of 
the sweetest gifts of Providence. Like the 
pure sunshine, it gladdens, enlivens and 
cheers. In the midst of hate, revenge, sor- 


row and despair, how glorious are its effects. 
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THE SOUL’S PASSING. 


Ir is ended !—all is over! 

Lo, the weeping mourners come— 
Mother, father, friend and lover— 

To the death encumbered room ; 
Lips are pressed to the blessed 

Lips that evermore are dumb. 


Take her faded hand in thine— 
Hand that no more answereth kindly ; 
See the eyes that were wont to shine, 
Uttering love, now starting blindly ; 
Tender-hearted, speech departed— 
Speech that echoed so divinely. 


Runs no more the circling river, 
Warming, brightening every part ; 

There it slumbreth cold for ever— 
No more now to leap and start, 

No more flushing cheeks to blushing— 
In its silent home the heart! 


Hope not answer to your prayer! 
Cold, responseless lies she there. 
Death that ever will be slaying 
Something gentle, something fair, 
Came with numbers, soft as slumbers—- 
She is with Him, otherwhere ! 


Mother! yes, you scarce could chide her, 
Had you seen the form he bore, 

Heard the words he spoke beside her, 
Tender as the look he wore, 

While he proved how much he loved her 
More than mother—ten times more! 


Earthly father! weep not o’er her! 
To another Father’s breast 

On the wings of love he bore her— 
To the kingdom of the blest ; 

Where no weeping eyelids keeping, 
Dwells she now in perfect rest. 


Friend! He was a friend that found her 
Amid blessings poor and scant ; 

With a wicked world around her 
And within a heavenly want : 

And supplied her, Home to guide her, 
Wings for which the weary pant. 


Lover! yes, she loved thee dearly! 
When she left thee loved thee best! 

Love she knew alone burns clearly 
In the bosom of the blest : 

Love she bore thee, watches o’er thee— 
Is the angel in thy breast! | 


Mourners, all! have done with weeping! 
I will tell you what He said, 

When He came and found her sleeping, 
And on her heart his hand he laid: 

“Sleep is, Maiden, sorrow-laiden ; 
Peace dwells only with the dead. 


“ Wend with me across the river— 
Scems so bitter—is so sweet !— 

On whose other shore forever 
Happy, holy spirits greet : 

Grief all over, friend and lover 
In a swect communion meet ! 


“Tt is better, father, mother, 

Lover, friend, to leave behind. 
All their blessed loves and other, 

Come with me and thou shalt find— 
Where thy spirit shall inherit 

Perfect love and perfect mind. 


“ Love that is to mortals given 
Struggles with imperfect will ; 

Love alone that homes in heaven 
Can its perfect self fulfil— 

Where, possessing every blessing, 
Still it grows and greatens still! 
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“‘ See, I bring the wings to bear thee 
To the blessed angel home ; 

Dear ones dead forever near thee, 
From thy side no more to roam ; 

Love increased, wait thou blessed 
Till the living loved ones come! 
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“ O’er the river !”—Lo! she faltered 
While he took her by the hand; 

And her blessed face grew altered ; 
As she heard the sweet command. 

Father! lover! all was over !— 


So she passed to Spirit Land! 
















Tuov ask’st me why my heart is sad, 
Why pensive thus I roam 
When all around are blithe and glad ? 


My spirit pines for home. 


’Tis true the birds pour forth their songs, 
*Tis true this earth is fair ; 

But, ah! my aching bosom longs 
For that which is not there. 


At morn the flowers pour forth perfume 
At eve they fade away, 

But in my Father’s mansion bloom 

_ Flowers that can ne’er decay. 


HOME SICKNESS. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 


Those fairy blossoms will not grow, 
Save in their place of birth ; 

They fade, they wither here below— 
They were not made for earth. 


Where is that mansion? Far above 
The sun, the stars, the skies; 

In realms of endless light and love, 
My Father’s mansion lies. 


Then ask not why my heart is sad, 
Why pensive thus I roam, 

When all around are blithe and glad? 
My spirit pines for home. 

















“A piace for every thing, and every 
thing in its place,” said the patriarch to 
his daughter. “Select a wife, my son, 
that will never jump over a broomstick.” 
The son was obedient to the lesson. 
“ Now,” said he pleasantly on a gay 
May-day, to one of his companions: “I 
appoint that broomstick to choose mea 
wife. The young lady who will not step 
over it shall have the offer of my hand.” 
They passed from the splendid saloon to 
the grove ; some stumbled over the broom- 
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stick, and others jumped over it. At 
length a young lady stooped and put it in 
its place. The promise was fulfilled ; 
she became the wife of an educated and 
wealthy young man, and he the husband 
of a prudent, industrious and loving wife. 
He brought a fortune to her, and she 
knew how to save one. It was not easy 
to decide which was under the greatest 
obligation ; both were rich, and each en- 
riched the other. Young ladies, remem- 
ber this. 





BEAR AND 


FORBEAR. 


“BEAR AND FORBEAR.” 


FROM MRS. S. C, HALL’S TALES OF WOMAN’S TRIALS. 


PART THE FIRST. 

_ & JosEpnH, my dear,” said Mrs. Smith 
to her husband, replacing her watch ; Mr. 
Smith was reading in a very indolent- 
looking lounging chair, and took no 
notice whatever of the tender epithet that 
so tenderly glided from his fair lady’s 
lips. 

“‘ My love,” she said, and now a deli- 
cate ear could distinguish that her voice 
was raised a semi-tone higher than it was 
when she said “my dear;” yet still Mr. 
Smith made no reply, though he wielded 
the paper-knife to accelerate his studies. 

Mrs. Smith—Mrs. Joseph Smith, [ 
should say—was as pretty and pettish a 
little lady as could be found between 
Hyde Park corner and the noisy end of 
Sloane street; and Mr. Joseph Smith 
was as dreamy and absent in mind and 
habits as his lady was irritable, “ fussy,” 
and particular. He was very absent, 
sometimes mistaking his wife’s bonnet 
for his own hat—putting a white waist- 
coat over a black one—remembering 
every thing, in fact, that ought to be for- 
gotten, and forgetting everything that 
ought to be remembered—building castles 
in the air, and paying no attention, that 
he could possibly avoid, to the earthly 
castle (a gaily furnished house) in which 
they resided. He was fond of reading, 
and fancied he understood moral philoso- 
phy. 

* Joseph,” said Mrs. Smith, and her 
voice was now so decidedly elevated, that 
the little spaniel, who was pretending to 
sleep on the hearth-rug, opened his eyes, 
yawned, and stretching himself, walked 
over to his mistress, who next, in a really 
angry tone, exclaimed, “Mr. Smith!” 


Still the reader made no reply; and the 
lady, after darting a look of bitter scorn 
at the insensible gentleman, flounced out 
of the room, “ banging” the door, while 
the little fat spaniel stood looking after 
her in stupid astonishment. 

Mr. Smith remained alone for about 
twenty minutes, quite unconscious of his 
lady’s departure. At last, starting sud- 
denly up from his book, he exclaimed, 
“ My dear Lizzy, I have made a great 
moral discovery, which, if acted upon, 
will revolutionize society. I cannot ex- 
plain it to you just yet, but you may guess 
its magnitude and importance, when I 
tell you it will render mankind honest. 
They——but are you there, my dear?” 
He walked to the bay window, where, 
half-shaded by the curtain, the lady gene- 
rally sat, so that she could see, as she 
said, her work and the street, and what- 
ever was going on in the room, at the 
same time ; he then opened the drawing- 
room door, and called “ Lizzy” and “ my 
love” repeatedly ; there was no answer; 
he rang the bell. “ My mistress is gone 
out, sir,” was the footman’s reply. 

“Did she leave any message for me?” 

“ Not that I know of, sir.” 

“ That will do,” said Mr. Smith; and 
then he thought to himself, “it was very 
strange of her to go out without saying a 
word to me ‘on the subject; and she 
knows we had agreed to go somewhere— 
I really forgot to find out where—toge- 
ther, and to be there exactly at two.” 
He looked at his watch, and found that, 
having forgotten to wind it, it did not go; 
he then cast his eyes on the time-piece ; 
that being under Mrs. Smith’s care, was 
clicking away merrily; it was then ten 
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minutes after the appointed time. “ Dear 
me,” thought Mr. Smith, “I daresay she 
is gone to the appointment. How very 
odd that she should not have called me;” 
he repeated this several times to himself, 
for he was sadly perplexed at finding his 
wife quite out of the way when he wanted 
her; and when his habits and ideas were 
disturbed, he always continued fidgetty 
and uncomfortable until again chained 
down by reverting to some old, or com- 
mencing some new, dream. Starting, as 
if from the action of a galvanic battery, 
he caused the bell to ring a peal through 
the house. Tell the cook,” he said to 
the footman, “there are two gentlemen 
to dine here at seven.” 

“Please, sir, my mistress ¢rdered din- 
ner at half-past five, as she said she was 
going to a party.” 

“ Very awkward,” muttered Mr. Smith; 
“]T remember she said something about 
that ; but I thought it was to-morrow. 
However, it must be seven, and a proper 
dinner—fish, soup—you understand me ?” 

About five o’clock Mrs. Smith returned 
in high spirits; she had been to a delight- 
ful little concert—the engagement her 
absent husband had forgotten. Her appa- 
rently unaccountable absence had put 
him out of temper. “So,” he said, “ you 
are come back: and really, Elizabeth, I 
think it was very wrong of you to go out, 
and by yourself too, without saying a 
word to me, particularly as we were gomg 
to the Diorama, or some such place, to- 
gether.” 

“ Now, really, this is very cruel of you, 
Joseph,” answered the lady, withdrawing 
the cheek she had held down for a kiss; 
“T called you four times, and you sat 
there like a stock or a stone, minding me 
no more than if J were a stock or a stone. 
I knew my cousin would be waiting for 
me ; as the concert was early " 

“You know very well,” interrupted 
her husband, ‘ you never called me. Now, 
I remember I particularly wanted to go 
to a concert, and you knew it.” 
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“ You never told me so.” 

“ Psha!” exclaimed Mr. Smith. 

Mrs. Smith stamped her little foot as 
she rang the bell. Bells are ill-used 
things where there is much domestic con- 
tention; and now the wire reeved and 
cracked, and the tongue rattled violently 
within its brazen mouth. “Is dinner 
ready ?” she inquired. The man looked 
at his master. 

“ No,” said Mr. Smith, and there was 
much strength and decision in the little 
monosyllable. “Mr. Orepoint and Mr. 
Harrison dine here at seven. I remem- 
ber having forgotten to tell you that, 
though I did tell you of my wish to go to 
the concert.” 

But Mrs. Smith made no retort touch- 
ing the concert. She seemed petrified 
at something her husband had said, watil 
at last she burst into tears, sobbing forth, 
she did not know what she had done, that 
he should insult her so. Mr. Smith looked 
astonished, and inquired what she meant; 
and she reminded him that Mr. Orepoint 
was “the man’? who had jilted her poor 
sister Amelia; that it was impossible he 
(Mr. Smith) could have forgotten the cir- 
cumstance, as he had heard it so often; 
and that, for her part, she would not stay 
in the house with such a wretch as Ore- 
point. The moment he came in she 
would go out; she had made up her mind 
to that. The absent Mr. Smith was 
overwhelmed ; the little resolution he in- 
dulged in vanished. He remembered the 
circumstance when it was too late, re- 
minded his wife of his forgetful habit, 
and said he “would do any thing he 
could.” Mrs. Smith dried her tears a 
little, and replied, that he must write and 
“say anything” to put Orepoint off; and 
then he found he had forgotten Mr. Ore- 
point’s address. 

Never was unfortunate husband in a 
greater fever of perplexity than Mr. Smith 
during the next hour anda half. Find- 
ing that, often as he addressed his wife, 
she in her turn made no reply, he went 
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into his little dressing-room, with a vague 
idea that he had something to do. His 
reflection in the looking-glass reminded 
him that he was not dressed for dinner. 
He went through the duties of the toilet 
with a perfect attention to what he was 
about, and was selecting from the cabinet 
a table snuff-box, which contained some 
peculiar snuff, when a loud double knock 
caused him to hasten down with the first 
box he met with in his hand, without 
taking another peep at his pretty: little 
sulky wife; if he had, he would have 
found that her sulks were gone, and that 
she was preparing to do the honors of the 
house. Mrs. Smith was not in any de- 
gree husband-hunting for her sister Ame- 
lia; but it occurred to her that Mr. 
Orepoint would not have accepted the 
invitation, if he had not some desire to 
renew the intimacy that once existed be- 
tween the families. He was still a bon 
parti, older by six years than when he 
jilted Amelia; and she thought Amelia 
had never loved any one so well since. 
Besides, Amelia had been a flirt; she 
knew that; and fancied her judgment on 
Mr. Orepoint was sudden. Nor did she 
like sitting for four or five hours by her- 
self; and perhaps, after all, she had been 
more vexed at not going to the party than 
at Mr. Orepoint’s coming to dinner. So 
just as Mr. Smith had finished an apology 
concerning her absence, she entered the 
room, and thus afforded fresh ground for 
displeasure. A little forbearance, and 
she could have made all smooth, but her 
pettishness was again in the ascendant. 
The dinner increased the formality, which 
the flirting of Mr. Orepoint had it not in 
his power to assuage. In his difficulty 
of knowing what to talk about, he in- 
quired after her “fair sister;” and Mrs. 
Smith, while her husband was describing 
to Mr. Harrison the proposed workings 
of his new moral theory, managed to 
draw him into a conversation as to old 
times, that was proceeding quite in ac- 
cordance with her desire. 
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Just at that moment Mr. Smith, with 
the suddenness which characterised all 
his movements, asked Mr. Orepoint if he 
were particular in the flavor of his snuff, 
and Mr. Smith sent up his snuff-box ; it 
had hardly glided over the snowy damask 
to its destination, when the mistaking 
Smith exclaimed, “ Not that box, Mr. 
Orepoint; not thet. Do me the favor to 
return it; that is not the one I intended.” 

“And why not?” replied the bland 
gentleman—* why not? Here is a charm- 
ing likeness of your lady and sister, most 
exquisitely painted, and superbly set, the 
beauty of the one doing justice to the 
beauty of the other.” 

“ Ah!” said the absent man, “ I thought 
it might revive the memory of——” Mrs. 
Smith, by a sudden eflort, managed to 
interrupt the rest of the sentence. Mr. 
Smith rallied, but was again stopped by 
a timely interruption. “Mr. Smith, you 
are throwing your walnut shells on the 
carpet, and they crush it and cut it so, 
that I must beg you to be more careful.” 

“JT declare most solemnly,” said the 
husband, “I have not cracked a single 
walnut yet ; I was only twisting the nut- 
crackers.” 

“You say any thing to gain your 
point,” muttered the lady, but not so low 
as to escape her husband’s ear, who— 
like the animals in the menageries, when 
“poked up” that they may waken and 
show off their nature, such as it is—was 
on the qui vive for an attack. Without 
waiting for a reply, she rose from her 
seat, @nd in leaving the table, had the 
address to carry off, unnoticed, the unfor- 
tunate box to her own apartment. 

It was a damp, drizzling evening, and 
the church clocks had just “ gone” a quar- 
ter past ten, when a carriage stopped at 
the door of a handsome house in one of 
the gorgeous streets that have arisen out 
of the damps and ditches of the “ Five 
Fields.” From this carriage Mrs. Joseph 
Smith alighted, and rushing up her cousin 
Mrs. Mansfield’s stairs, did not wait for 
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the servant’s announcement. The lady 
whom she sought, after her day’s ill-man- 
aged fever, was very different in character 
and conduct from the petted pettish little 
creature who, full of bitterness and vexa- 
tion, flew to her for the advice she per- 
suaded herself she required from “her 
dear Madeline ;” but pretty Mrs. Smith 
always made up her mind—not a very 
large thing to make up—and acted upon 
her resolve, before she took counsel at 
all. 

Mrs. Mansfield was sitting in her 
splendid drawing-room alone; her em- 
broidery frame stood beside her chair; 
and the bright and dead gold she was 
working into a satin scarf for her husband 
glittered beneath the light of the beauti- 
ful lamp, that shone without dazzling or 
disturbing the stately character of the 
apartment. “Oh!” she exclaimed, as 
she rose to meet her ceusin—“ oh! your 
knock set my heart beating ; I thought it 
was Edward. 

“ What!” inquired Elizabeth, “has he 
not been home since the concert? He 
told you to wait dinner.” 

* So I did until half-past seven ; but he 
does not wish me to wait beyond that.” 

“Then,” exclaimed Mrs. Smith, “ if 
he did not wish me to wait, that’s the 
very reason I would wait; if he served 
me as he has been serving you these six 
years, the un 

“Hush, Elizabeth,” said her cousin ; 
and her “hush” was decisive, both from 
its tone and the expression that accom- 
panied it. “T allow no one to cast reflec- 
tions on my husband. Pray, sit down, 
and tell me what fresh annoyance has 
brought you here this evening? You 
told me of your great trouble this morn- 
ing; how that my good friend Joseph 
would not answer when spoken to. As 
you have known that habit as long as you 
have known him, I was somewhat aston- 





ished at your making a complaint of it 


now ; and I told you to resort to your old 
practice, and jog his elbow; Joseph will 
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feel the shake when he does not hear the 
words.” 

“Well, and so I did when I went 
home ; but he was as rude as a bear; in- 
sisted that he wished to have been at the 
concert, and had told me so, which he 
never did.” 

“He thought he had, and that should 
have made you endure the assertion. 
You know he is quite incapable of intend- 
ed falsehood.” 

“JT cannot describe his conduct. He 
invited that Mr. Orepoint with Harrison 
to dinner, and he knew I was going to 
a party.” 

“He forgot it,” murmured Mrs. Mans- 
field.” 

“ Orepoint, who behaved so ill to 
Amelia,” continued Mrs. Smith; “and I 
refused to meet him at dinner; and then 1 
thought better of it, and dressed and came 
down; and instead of being grateful for 
my doing so, Smith looked thunders when 
I entered the drawing-room.” 

“One kind word from you would have 
smoothed it all; but you are so touchy, 
that instead of forbearing, you said some- 
thing rude or odd ?” observed Madeline. 

“JT said nothing to him, at all events,” 
she continued. ‘He knows I am hasty.” 

“Granted : and you know he is absent.” 

“My goodness, Madeline! you speak 
as if all the duty was on one side.” 

“ Not at all; the truest and only rule 
to render married life happy—the law, 
divine as well as moral, ‘BEAR AND FOR- 
BEAR,’ is imperative on both.’ 

“Then it should be practised by both,” 
said Lizzy. 

“Granted most fully,” answered her 
cousin; “and in your case it is simply 
because it is practised by neither, that 
you spend your days bickering about the 
straws of life.” 

“How you talk, Madeline.. Straws 
indeed. Would you believe it—he was 
going to tell the strange odd-sounding 
story of the foreigner who painted Ame- 
lia’s miniature and mine on the box, 
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whom we believed to be a count, and—a 
—desirable person; in short, one who 
might have done for Amelia ; and how we 
found him out. Well, he was absolutely 
going to tell the whole of that to Orepoint, 
and before Harrison, too, who is a sort of 
vatent reporter.” 

“Oh, you could have turned the con- 
versation,” said Madeline. 

“My dear, I tried; but it only made 
matters worse.” 

“ How unfortunate. Well, my motto, 
remember, is *‘ Bear and Forbear.’ You 
know what I have often told you, that I 
never knew a matrimonial quarrel where 
all the wrong was on one side.” 

“ But, Madeline,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Smith, “ it’s all very well for the woman 
to forbear if the man will bear, or vice 
versa; but I cannot understand why a 
woman is to be trampled on.” 

“ Nor [; if a woman perform her duty, 
she cannot be trampled on. ‘There is no 
mention in the marriage ceremonial of a 
wife’s being obedient if the husband be 
affectionate, or of the husband’s protecting 
and cherishing if the wife be obedient. 
No matter how the husband performs his 
portion of the compact, the wife is bound 
to perform hers.” 

“ Themen ought to be mightily obliged 
to you,” said Mrs. Smith, sarcastically. 

*“ Not so much as the women,” an- 
swered Madeline. “I love to see a wo- 
man treading the high and holy path of 
duty, unblinded by the sunshine, unscared 
by the storm. There are hundreds who 
do so from the cradle to the grave—he- 
roines of endurance, of whom the world 
has never heard, but whose names”—and, 
carried away by the enthusiasm of the 
feeling, she clasped her hands together— 
“but whose names will be bright here- 
after, even beside the brightness of an- 
gels. Lizzy, it grieves me to see you 
frittering away your happiness. You are 
married to a man without faults—gener- 
ous, faithful, and wonderfully patient; 
domestic, and yet leaving you mistress of 
your house and actions.” 
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“When he prevents my going to a 
place of amusement, and insults me at a 
horrid seven o’clock dinner?” thrust in 
poor Mrs. Smith. 

“Oh, nonsense, dearest; mere fibres 
upon which fo hang a quarrel; he has 
heaps of peculiarities, | know; and you 
have only to laugh and humor them, as 
you used to do about two years ago, to be 
as happy as the summer day is long ; but 
beware ! if you get into a quarrelling 
habit, he will do the same; a straw has a 
tube large enough to contain gunpowder : 
a few more such quarrels as that which 
must have occurred to drive you at this 
hour from your house, when you ought to 
be in your drawing-room, would destroy 
the happiness of any home. Go back, 
tell him you are sorry for the quarrel, and 
never mind whether he says, or does not 
say, he is sorry; but don’t strive to find 


out who began it, or who did not. You . 


are sorry for the quarrel, are you not?” 
There was an increase of pout, but no 
reply. ‘ Elizabeth, I am older, and you 
say wiser than you; do not, I entreat you, 
thrust your happiness from you; if you do 
so in the days of your early marriage, you 
may hunt after it in vain. It isa foolish 
saying that the quarrels of lovers are the 
renewal of love; but this I tell you, wed- 
ded quarrels are the knell of love. Go 
home, dearest cousin ; forget your offended 
dignity ; remember how tender your hus- 
band has been to you in sickness; recall 
not how much of your waywardness he 
has resented, but how much he has en- 
dured; think how he provided for your 
brother, and his liberality to your family 
—these are great things to set against 
small vexations. The idea of quarrelling 
with a husband because he sometimes 
has a little mental wandering, and does 
not immediately hear what you say, or 
because he drops walnut shells on the 
carpet, is really too absurd. Go home, 
my dear, like a good wife, and think no 
more of this nonsense.” 

Mrs. Mansfield was now aLong, and 
alone she remained, until the chimes of 
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the time-piece arrested her attention—it 
was a quarter past one. She rang the 
bell, directed the footman to desire her 
maid to go to bed, and ordered that all 
the servants should retire. In a few 
minutes an old and faithful domestic who 
had attended Mr. Mansfield from his boy- 
hood, and was now half-valet half-stew- 
ard, entered the room, and told his mis- 
tress that he hoped she did not mean him 
togotobed! “I’ve sat up many a night 
for my master, and for his father before 
him,” said the man, “and never rose the 
later for it; and I hope you will let me 
Wait now as well as ever? I am sure, 
late or early, [am never tired. The air 
is cold, and it looks—I beg your pardon 
for saying so—strange to the other serv- 
ants for their mistress to open the door: 
I will only do that, ma’am. I[ wish I 
could do any thing to show my gratitude 
for those who have done so much for me.” 
Incidents sometimes occur at war with 
all forms, that touch the heart deeply; 
there was so much kindness and delicacy 
in these few words, that Madeline thanked 
Lewis, and told him he might wait up if 
he pleased. Mr. Mansfield was a man 
of station, wealth—and talents—the pe- 
culiar talents so much admired in society ; 
his humor was buoyant, graceful, and 
accompanied by a constitutional good 
temper, that cheered others, while it was 
refreshing to himself; but with all his 
accomplishments, he had one serious fault 
—in his character there was no stability ; 
his good resolutions melted away before 
the first temptation, and his want of fixed 
principles rendered him the easy captive 
of the last passion or the last speaker. 
He was so courted abroad, that if his 
home had been neglected, or his wife 
other than she was, he would never have 
been seen at his own house. Mrs. Mans- 


field, loving her husband with more than 
the usual love even of woman, had latter- 
ly entertained the ambition of being her 
husband’s friend ; to accomplish this, she 
sacrificed all small feelings, stifled at 
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their birth all petty, or what many wo- 
men would consider any thing but petty, 
grievances, and determined to watch and 
wait for an opportunity to withdraw him 
from the vortex of fashion, folly, and, it 
might be, worse, into which he was 
plunged. 

She had observed lately that her hus- 
band shunned her more than usual. He 
avoided their being alone, though he 
treated her with more than usual tender- 
ness. He was connected, she knew, with 
many speculations ; and she had heard of 
the failure of one or two houses, whose 
principals frequently dined at their table. 
She knew that he had lost by gambling, 
but of that they had spoken. Mrs. Mans- 
field was too wise to set herself against her 
husband’s amusements. In reality, no- 
thing could give him pleasure without 
interesting her; and besides, she dreaded 
the coldness which so frequently arises in 
wedded life from the wife playing the 
monitor instead of the companion—the 
former destroying, the latter promoting 
that interchange of feelings and opinions 
beneficial to both husband and wife. She 
watched for his return on this particular 
night with more than her usual anxiety ; 
she had ample cause for this and other 
sensations. She was less composed than 
she thought she had ever been before, had 
less command over herself; and thus it 
was she wished to have felt that every 
eye in the house was closed, every ear 
deaf except her own, when he returned. 
At last, when another and another hour 
had passed into eternity, she lit a taper, 
and stole silently, as mothers steal, into 
the nursery. Her boy was not asleep; 
his hands were hot and feverish; and 
when he saw her, he sprang up in his 
little bed, and clasped his arms around 
her neck. “I cannot sleep, mamma, I 
am so hot and thirsty; but I did not like 
to waken nurse. Take me into your cold 
room, mamma; do, dear mamma, and I 
will not wake papa; you see I did not 
wake nurse.” Madeline was delighted 





with the child’s consideration, and, alarm- 
ed at his evident illness, she carried him 
into her room, and laid him on the bed, 
while she found him something to drink. 
“Where is papa?” inquirec the boy; 
“the stars are going out, and the sky 
will soon be red before the sun gets up. 
Where is papa ?” 

A loud knock replied to the boy’s ques- 
tion; the child drank eagerly ; and Mrs. 
Mansfield was hastening across the stair- 
case with him in her arms, when her hus- 
band, rushing up stairs, called to her to 
stop. Mr. Mansfield was far too refined 
to yield to a habit of intoxication, but he 
was then unsteady from the effects of 
wine. 

“Ts Charles ill ?” he inquired. 

“He is a little hot and feverish, dear 
Mansfield,” replied his mother; “and I 
think the nursery is too close; he will be 
better for this change of air.” 

Mr. Mansfield stooped to kiss him. “It 
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is you are hot, I think,” said the child, 
peevishly, putting up his little hand to 
push away his father’s face; “ your breath 
is so hot—there, don’t kiss me any more ;” 
and he nestled his head on his mother’s 
shoulder. 

Mr. Mansfield scowled upon both, as 
Madeline had never seen him do before. 
“The child has been taught that,” he 
said, bitterly. 

Madeline raised her eyes to his; she 
made no reply: nor did a reproachful ex- 
pression rest upon her features. Their 
eyes met: it would be impossible to de- 
scribe her look, so clear, so full of truth. 
There was evidently a struggle in her 
husband’s mind between his real nature 
and the occurrences and habits of the 
time; but his better angel triumphed. 
He kissed her cheek; she made no allu- 
sion to the injustice of his words, but re- 
turned his caress as affectionately as if 
they had not been spoken. 

For Part 2, see page 109. 





TO THE UNKNOWN. 


The following lines, which we find in the New York Tribune, were written by a lady.— 


Feelings so delicate and tender can be expressed only in poetry. 


Tae midnight wind is softly sweeping 
Through latticed bower and leafy tree, 
The quiet stars are gently peeping 
From their far home, and smile on me; 
I drink their beams into my soul, 
Bathing with light sweet thoughts of thee, 
While the cool fingers of the wind 
Play on my heart melodiously. 


An liour ago the moon sank slowly, 
Veiling her face behind the hill, 
And many a thought and feeling holy 
Left my spirit calm and still: 
Where wert thou then? were those deep eyes 
Upraised to watch her slow decline, 
While many a hope and memory past, 
Dwelt on thy hushed heart, as on mine ? 


Or wrapped in sleep, wast fondly dreaming 
Of those whose life-joys blend with thine ? 
Do visions bright, with glory teeming, 
Visit thy heart as often mine ? 
When star-eyed angels, bending down, 
See tears upon my eyelids wet, 
Say, do their glances find in thee 
A soul’s struggling to forget ? 


And dost thou hear this murmur stealing 
From my sad heart into thy own, 

And does it wake a kindred feeling, 
An echo of rny spirit’s tone ? 

When earth is wrapped in silent night; 
Will thy soul keep its watch with me, 
While these same stars beam on thy brow, 
This night-wind sings its songs to thee 
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SKETCHES OF JOHN BUNYAN AND WILLIAM KIFFIN. 


To the names of Baxter and Howe must 
be added the name of a man far below 
them in station and in acquired know- 
ledge, but in virtue their equal, and in 
genius their superior, John Bunyan. Bun- 
yan had been bred a tinker, and had 
served as a private soldier in the parlia- 
mentary army. Early in his life he had 
been fearfully tortured by remorse for his 
youthful sins, the worst of which seem, 
however, to have been such as the world 
thinks venial. His keen sensibility and 
his powerful imagination made his inter- 
nal conflicts singularly terrible. He fan- 
cied that he was under sentence of repro- 
bation, that he had committed blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost, that he had sold 
Christ, that he was actually possessed by 
a demon. Sometimes, as he imagined, 
loud voices cried out from heaven to warn 
him. Sometimes fiends whispered im- 
pious suggestions in his ear. He saw 
visions of distant mountain tops, on which 
the sun shone brightly, but from which 
he was separated by a waste of snow. 
He felt the devil behind him pulling his 
clothes. He thought that the brand of 
Cain had been set upon him. He feared 
that he was about to burst asunder like 
Judas. His mental agony disordered his 
health. One day he shook like a man in 
the palsy. On another day he felt a fire 
within his breast. It is difficult to under- 
stand how he survived sufferings so in- 
tense and so long continued. At length 
the clouds broke. From the depths of 


despair, the penitent passed to a state of 
serene felicity. An irresistible impulse 
now urged him to impart to others the 
blessings of which he was himself pos- 
sessed. He joined the Baptists, and be- 
came a preacher and writer. His educa- 
tion had been that of a mechanic. 


He 





knew no language but the English, as it 
was spoken by the common people. He 
had studied no great mind of composition, 
with the exception, an important excep- 
tion undoubtedly, of our noble translation 
of the Bible. His spelling was bad. He 
frequently transgressed the rules of gram- 
mar. Yet the native force of genius, and 
his experimental knowledge of all the 
religious passions, from despair to ecstacy, 
amply supplied in him the want of learn- 
ing. His rude oratory roused and melted 
hearers who listened without interest to 
the labored discourses of great logicians 
and Hebraists. His works were widely 
circulated among the humbler classes. 
One of them, the Pilgrim’s Progress, was, 
in his own lifetime, translated into several 
foreign languages. It was, however, 
scarcely known to the learned and polite, 
and had been during near a century, the 
delight of pious cottagers and artisans, 
before it was publicly commended by any 
man of high literary eminence. At length 
critics condescended to inquire where the 
secret of so wide and so durable a popu- 
larity lay. They were compelled to own 
that the ignorant multitude had judged 
more correctly than the learned, and that 
the despised little book was really a mas- 
terpiece. Bunyan is indeed as decidedly 
the first of allegorists, as Demosthenes is 
the first of orators, or Shakspeare, the 
first of dramatists. Other allegorists have 
shown equal ingenuity, but no other alle- 
gorist has ever been able to touch the 
heart, and to make abstractions objects of 
terror, of pity, and of love. 

It may be doubted whether any English 
dissenter had suffered more severely under 
the penal laws than John Bunyan. Of 
the twenty-seven years which had elapsed 
since the Restoration, he had passed twelve 
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in confinement. He still persisted in 
preaching ; but, that he might preach, he 
was under the necessity of disguising 
himself like a carter. He was oiten in- 
troduced into meetings through back 
doors, with a smock frock on his back, 
and a whip in his hand. If he had thought 
only of his own ease and safety, he would 
have hailed the indulgence with delight. 
He was now, at leagth, free to pray and 
exhort in open day. His congregation 
rapidly increased; thousands hung upon 
his words; and at Bedford, where he ori- 
ginally resided, money was plentifully 
contributed to build a meeting house for 
him. His influence among the common 
people was such that the government 
would willingly have bestowed on him 
some municipal office; but his vigorous 
understanding and his stout English heart 
were proof against ali delusion and all 
temptation. He felt assured that the 
profiered toleration was merely a bait in- 
tended to lure the Puritan party to de- 
struction ; nor would he, by accepting a 
place for which he was not legally quali- 
fied, recognise the validity of the dispens- 
ing power. One of the last acts of his 
virtuous life was to decline an interview 
to which he was invited by an agent of 
the government. 

Great as was the authority of Bunyan 
with the Baptists, that of William Kiffin 
was still greater. Kiffin was the first 
man among them in wealth and station. 
He was in the habit of exercising his spi- 
ritual gifts at their meetings; but he did 
not live by preaching. He traded largely ; 
his credit on the exchange of London 
stood high; and he had accumulated an 
ample fortune. Perhaps no man could, 
at that juncture, have rendered more 
valuable services to the court. But be- 
tween him and the court was interposed 
the remembrance of one terrible event. 
He was the grandfather of the two Hew- 
lings, those gallant youths who, of the 
victims of the Bloody Assizes, had been 
the most generally lamented. For the 


fate of one of them, James was in a pecu- 
liar manner responsible. Jeffreys had 
respited the younger brother. ‘The lady’s 
sister had been ushered by Churchill into 
the royal presence, and had begged for 
mercy; but the king’s heart had been 
obdurate. The misery of the whole fami- 
ly had been great; but Kiffin was most to 
be pitied. He was seventy years old 
when he was left destitute, the surviver 
of those who should have survived him. 
The heartless and venal sycophants of 
Whitehall, judging by themselves, thought 
that the old man would be easily propi- 
tiated by an alderman’s gown, and by 
some compensation in money for the pro- 
perty which his grandsons had forfeited. 
Penn was employed in the work of seduc- 
tion, but to no purpose. The king deter- 
mined to try what effect his own civilities 
would produce. Kiffin was ordered to 
attend at the palace. He found a bril- 
liant circle of noblemen and gentlemen 
assembled. James immediately came to 
him, spoke to him very graciously, and 
concluded by saying, “I have put you 
down, Mr. Kiffin, ior an alderman of Lon. 
don.” ‘The old man looked fixedly at the 
king, burst into tears, and made answer, 
“Sir, [am worn out; I am unfit to serve 
your majesty or the city. And, sir, the 
death of my poor boys broke my heart. 
That wound is as fresh as ever. I shall 
carry it to my grave.” 

The king stood silent a minute in some 
confusion, and then said, “ Mr. Kiffin, I 
will find a balsam for that sore.” As- 
suredly James did not mean to say any- 
thing cruel or insolent; on the contrary, 
he seems to have been in an unusually 
gentle mogqd. Yet no speech that is re- 
corded of him gives so unfavorable « 
notion of his character as these few words. 
They are the words of a hard-hearted and 
low-ininded man, unable to conceive any 
laceration of the affections for which a 
place or a pension would not be a full 
compensation, 
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A TRUE TALE. 


BY RUTH. 


“ Better is a little with the fear of the Lord than great treasure and trouble therewith.” 


“T wim. never marry a man who is 
not a Christian and a Temperance man,” 
said Caro Carroll, as she was seriously 
soliloquising on the important subject of 
matrimony, in reference to several suitors, 
“for though Iam not yet a Christian, I 
wish I was—I hope I shall be—for I have 
tried the round of giddy pleasures, the 
ball room, the card table, the theatre, the 
fictitious novel. I have known how to 
lack and how to abound. I have had a 
liberal education, admiring friends, de- 
voted lovers, and contemptible flatterers, 
who complimented me for my beauty, my 
learning and accomplishments; but all 
these only gave me a momentary plea- 
sure in passing, and in my reflecting mo- 
ments I know that ‘happiness is a sober 
thing,’ and ‘the world can never give 
the bliss for which I sigh.’ 


“¢T feel within this breast a dreary, aching 
void, } 

An undefined, a lonely waste of feelings un- 
employed.’ ” 


So Iam resolved to make piety, and not 
riches or fame, an object of matrimony ; 
for ‘ better is a little with the fear of the 
Lord than great treasures and trouble 
therewith.’ I think I cannot err, in choos- 
ing the poor, but pious Dr. , in pre- 
ference to , and ~ 

Such were the sober, rational thoughts 
of Caro Carroll on Christmas eve, as she 
was alone, taking a review of her past 
life and forming plans for the future, for 
time and for eternity. But, alas! what 
great and important events hang on small 
causes, which the weight of a feather 











of trying to entrap the affections of a gen- 


might change for weal or woe. Thus it 
was with Caro. Her soliloquizing . was 
at this point interrupted by the entrance 
of one of her female friends, gaily dancing 
along with a ball ticket in her hand. 

“ A New Year’s gift for you, Caro. A 
new beau in the parlor, who has come to 
goto the ball with you; and you must 
give over your Puritan notions for this 
time, and go with me, as I am stranger. 
I wish you were a good Roman Catholic,” 
continued she, “then you could dance as 
much as you please.” 

*“ Yes,” said Caro, “but if I were a 
good Christian, I suppose such a frivolous 
amusement as dancing would not please 
me; and to tell you the truth, I have no 
real pleasure in it as it is, and my feelings 
or education is so different from yours, 
that my conscience always reproaches 
me when I go; and if I were to come 
home and kneel down to ‘say prayers’ 
like you, I would feel afraid the evil one 
would seize me and throw me out of the 
window.” 

Caro said this laughingly; but her 
friend, fearful of not gaining her wish, 
replied rather sarcastically, “I know the 
reason you will not go; it is because of 
that Methodistical Doctor’s influence, 
tiough you say he. has not proposed to 
you. I suppose you intend to remain to 
give him an opportunity.” 

She said this to gain her point, for she 
well knew it was the religious feelings 
of her friend that disinclined her to go; 
but she also knew that she possessed that 
genuine modesty that scorned the thought 
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tleman and seeking an opportunity to 
cause him to make an avowal; and she 
judged rightly, by supposing such an in- 
delicate insinuation would succeed ; and 
it did—for Caro had that delicate sensi- 
bility that shrunk from such an imputa- 
tion. Although the Doctor felt the ten- 
derest regard for Caro, and had been 
paying her devoted attention for a long 
time, which he thought she could not 
misunderstand ; but, as he had never ad- 
dressed her in so many words, she felt 
doubtful of his regard ; and for fear that 
it might be supposed that he or others 
had undue influence over her, she con- 
sented and went to the ball, leaving her 
devotedly pious and beloved friend, to 
despair of the hope he had so long cher- 
ished, of obtaining her heart and hand. 
He never saw her more. What his fate 
has been, or will be, is not known; but 
he certainly lost a fair lady by a faint 
heart. 

Caro went to the ball, and appeared the 
gayest of the gay; no one dreaming her 
laughing brow of joy concealed a heart of 
grief. She lost her old lover, but she had 
many new ones. The first to offer his 
hand was a respectable farmer, of a re- 
spectable and wealthy family, and her 
match-making friends urged her to marry 
him. It was in vain she urged he was 
not pious and was opposed to Temperance 
Societies. Never mind that, said they, 
he is of a pious family, and more tempe- 
rate than common, and surely you will 
not object to his wealth. Caro had no 
mother to advise her; and her father hav- 
ing been reduced to poverty by insolvent 
debtors, the arguments of her friends, and 
the enthusiastic profession of her lover, 
had great influence over her. She tried 
to pray that she might be directed in her 
choice, and that her changes might be 
chosen for her, but she could never real- 
ize that her prayers were answered ; and 
though her sober judgment did not ap- 
prove her choice, she formed the vain 


conclusion that he was “almost a Chris- 
tian,” and was so devoted to her that he 
would be influenced by her after marriage 
“for good” in every thing, and hastily 
broke her vow. 

Only a few short weeks passed before 
the spacious hall was decorated with flow- 
ers, evergreens and ornamental paper 
hangings, and brilliantly illuminated, and 
a large crowd of gay friends were assem- 
bled there, and all went merry as a mar- 
riage bel]. Suddenly the tumult ceases; 
two lovely maidens as candle-bearers, 
dressed in virgin white, take their station 
beside the preacher ; and then follow the 
bride’s maids; then the bride, arrayed in 
all her jewels, interspersed with chrystal 
tears, that outshone diamonds, as she 
leans on the arm of the devoted bride- 
groom, who firmly pressed her trembling 
hand, till the vows were said. The hall 
now resounded with joyous congratula- 
tions. The bride alone seemed pensive, 
she was too full of hopes and fears to be 
joyous: and sought the society of the 
preacher, as the most congenial spirit in 
the crowd-——for though this was her bri- 
dal eve, and she was not a Christian, and 
contrary to her voy? had not married one, 
yet she felt that 


“Tis religion (alone) that can give 
Sweetest comforts while we live.’ 


But when the sparkling wine went 
round, and she saw her husband not only 
“look on,” but taste with delight, her 
heart sunk within her, but still then, and 
at the bridal parties that followed, she 
excused him for participating in all the 
proffered enjoyments, as he was the par- 
ticular guest, but thought hereafter he 
would be influenced by her “ for good” in 
every thing. Alas! her youthful inex- 
perience had not then taught her that 
habit is a tyrant monarch, that attaches 
his subjects more firmly than the silken 
bands of wedlock. 

Caro soon began to enjoy the sober 
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realities of life, and commenced house- 
keeping in a very humble cottage; but 
love made every trial light, and when the 
cook spoiled the soup, the meat was not 
done, and the bread was not done, and 
Caro distressed at the failure, her husband 
would never reproach her with neglect, 
but kindly say, “ Never mind, you have 
not had experience, but you are a bright 
genius; persevere, and I am sure you will 
soon learn.” Such a loving and soft an- 
swer never failed to soothe Caro, and 
stimulate her to exert her utmost powers 
to learn all the mysteries of house-keep- 
ing. She left off all romance, and stu- 
diously perused the cookery books, and 
soon became an accomplished house- 
wife. 

Time now passed swiftly and sweetly 
away with Caro; and so completely had 
her mind become absorbed in her new 
duties as a house-keeper, a mother, and 
the cares of the world, “how she might 
please her husband,” she neglected the 
duties of religion, and had not even re- 
marked that her husband was contracting 
habits of intemperance. 

But now a change came over the spirit 
of her happy dream! She was a very 
sensitive and impulsive being, and when 
her feelings were excited on the subject 
of temperance, her vivid imagination in 
an instant could look down the vista of 
time and see her now kind husband, from 
a moderate drinker, became a sot, herself 
a disconsolate widow, her children or- 
phans doomed to poverty and disgrace, 
while he filled a drunkard’s grave be- 
yond; and she perhaps injudiciously told 
him her fears, and perhaps for the first 
time excited his indignation, and he 
sternly replied, “{ intend to govern my- 
self, and wil! never sign away my liberty, 
and you need not distress yourself with 
unnecessary fears about my habits.” If 
a poisoned arrow had pierced Caro’s 
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heart, she could not have been more 
shocked than she was at his reply. 

She had an interesting family, wealth, 
influence and friends—and the thought- 
less world may have thought them happy ; 
but, alas! they know not the silent grief, 
the untold sorrow, the pious wife feels 
when she daily sees her husband secretly 
taking the morning dram, then, as an off- 
set to his own faults, finding fault and 
upbraiding his wife and children, destroy- 
ing all domestic bliss. Oh, how often 
have bleeding hearts, withered hopes, and 
blighting affections, told their melancholy 
tale of the wonderful power of a vitiated 
taste over a once kind husband! Sweet 
home, the house of prayer, the religious 
papers and books, have no charm for him. 
Not so with the afflicted wife ; when she 
has no comforter below she can look up 
and find a Friend that sticketh closer than 
a husband. In him may she confide. 
Thus it was with Caro. And after all 
her youthful hopes of having a husband 
to lead her to Heaven, when she pre- 
sented herself before the altar of the 
Lord, she went alone, while he who, 
with a joyous heart and tender looks, led 
her to the altar of Hymen, remained be- 
hind a sad spectator. He always said he 
was not intemperate, and a little would 
do him no harm, and that he was advised 
to take it for his often infirmities, and it 
had no bad influence over him, for he 
could not believe it was that that kept 
him from church, soured his affections, 
and made his wife miserable, and home a 
scene of discord; so he would not aban- 
don the practice, and when the cholera 
came he was the first victim. 

Christian young ladies, observe the 
moral! If you have a pious lover, never 
doubt or slight his love. Never have the 
vanity to suppose you can reform an irre: 
ligious and intemperate man after mar: 
riage. 
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C HIDING. 


BY DAVID BATES. 


Reproacu will seldom mend the young, 
If they are left to need it; 

The breath of love must stir the tongue 
If you would have them heed it. 


How oft we sce a child caressed 
For little faults and failings ; 

Which should have been at first suppressed 
To save the after railings! 


If, when the heart would go astray, 
You would the passion smother, 

You must not tear the charm away, 
But substitute another. 


Thus it is pleasant to be led, 
If he who leads will measure 
The heart’s affection by the head, 
And make pursuit a pleasure. 





ORIGINAL, 


LAMENT OF THE SOLDIER’S BRIDE. 


BY DAVID RICE, M. D. 


I. 
Sue sat alone on the wintery hearth, 
On a stormy night in the bleak December , 
And she saw a dismal battle scene, 
In the fading glow of each dying ember ; 
As she gazed in thoughtful revery, 
And wept for her loved one far away. 


II. 
O, when shall I see his face once more, 
And again receive his fond caresses? 
When pillow his head on my breast again, 
And part from his brow those youthful 
tresses 1 
Alas ! he’s a wanderer far away, 
And I pine for his presence day by day. 
III. 
In the beautiful spring, when birds and flow- 
ers, 
And bursting buds sweet odors flinging, 
Beguiled the merry and sunny hours, 
And to the heart their joys were bringing ; 
He bade me adieu with a tearful eye, 
A long embrace and a heartfelt sigh. 


IV. 
Summer has passed, her birds have flown, 
And the golden harvest fields are gathered ; 
The tinted leaves from the trees are blown, 
And low in their frozen beds lay withered 
And winter reigns with an iron hand, 
While my lover roams in a foreign land, 
. * * vw. * * - 
The clock struck twelve, and the mourner 
slept, 
And in dreams she sat mid the dead and 
dying ; 
And he whose absence she sorely wept, 
Wounded, upon her breast was lying. 
O God! he is dead! her heart is broke! 
And shrieking with terror the bride awoke. 


* * ¥ VI. ” * * 


*Tis morn, and the storm has died away, 
And sunbeams gleam thro’ the open lattice, 
Now, “tell us, Alice, tell if you may, 
Who it is there that is gazing in at us?” 
Ah! behold, she flies to his open arms! 


’*Tis he returned to his home’s sweet charms 
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FRANCES ASHBEE. 


A TALE OF THE FIFTEENTH 


BY ANGELINE 


CHAPTER I. 

Tue ancestral hall of Sir Richard Ash- 
bee was bathed in the chaste light of a 
beautiful October moon, that converted 
the noble park by which it was surround- 
ed into one broad expanse of light and 
darkness. There was a fresh and deli- 
cious breeze playing among the mighty 
old oaks, tossing their branches about so 
that occasionally a flood of luminous light 
poured down upon the velvet sward be- 
neath, in a thousand fantastic and pictur- 
esque forms. 

About eight o’clock that evening, a 
small postern, leading to one of the ave- 
nues of the Hall, was cautiously opened, 
and Lady Frances Ashbee, Sir Richard’s 
only daughter, accompanied by her wait- 
ing maid, passed stealthily through. ‘They 
had not proceeded far, when the lady’s 
steps were arrested by a figure, whose 
outlines she knew too well, approaching 
the spot where she stood; but who sud- 
denly paused on perceiving her compan- 
ion. 

“Withdraw to yonder clump of trees 
and remain until I call thee,” said she, in 
a fluttered tone, turning to her companion 
and drawing the crimson silk hood that 
she wore over her head. 

The girl obeyed. Lady Frances hesi- 
tated, then yielding to the tumultuous joy 
of her heart that broke over all control, 
she darted forward and threw herself into 
the arms of her lover. 

“Herbert.” In that one word broke 
furth the passionate tenderness of her 
heart. 





CENTURY. 


E. ALEXANDER. 


“* My own Frances, my beloved one,” 
said he, as he pushed back the hood that 
shaded her lovely features, and pressed 
one glowing kiss after another upon her 
pure forehead, while she endeavored, but 
faintly, to release herself from his clasp. 
“And you are here at last. I feared my 
pleading were in vain, and that you 
would never meet me again,” added he, 
in gentle reproach. 

“Ah! that reminds me,” replied the 
fair girl, in saddened tone, lifting her head 
from her lover’s bosom, and struggling 
more resolutely to free herself from his 
embrace—“ that this must be our last in- 
terview. ‘To meet you thus clandestinely 
lessens me in my own estimation, and I 
dare not think of the effect it has upon 
you. Then, until my father can be won 
to renounce the detestable match with 
the one he has selected -——” 

“Which will never be,” interrupted’ 
her lover bitterly, as he allowed the still 
struggling girl to disengage herself from 
his arms, and lean for support against the 
old oak that afforded them concealment, 
while with quiet and agitated steps he 
paced the narrow opening between the 
trees. Suddenly pausing before her— 
“Was it for this,” said he, in a voice 
broken with conflicting emotions, “ that 
you came forth to meet me to-night? 
Do you repent that for years you have 
wasted the love of your young heart upon 
so worthless an object—or has the influ- 
ence of your father at length prevailed, 
so that you begin to listen with pleasure 
to the suit of the haughty Baron 














FRANCES 


Speak, lady, and let me know your heart,” 
cried the excited man, in a cold, stern 
tone. 

But anguish of spirit had rendered the 
gentle being whom he addressed unable 
to answer his reproaches. A mist came 
over her eyes, and though somewhat in the 
shade, there was enough of light around 
to reveal the sudden paleness that spread 
over her face. Flinging one arm round 
the tree to prevent her sinking to the 
ground, she stood, faint and sick with 
grief, then bowing her head, she wept 
from pure sorrow. This recalled Herbert 
to reason. Springing to her side, he 
gently removed her arm from its rough 
support, and tenderly drew her down to 
the rude seat, that the gnarled roots of 
the old tree had broken up through the 
earth and formed, and over which a thick 
covering of moss had grown. 

“Dearest Frances, forgive my harsh 
words. The keen pang of thinking that 
I was to meet no more the being whom I 
so love, hurried me intoa forgetfulness of 
aught else; but grant me one bright 
smile, sweet love, as the assurance of my 
pardon, and then will I listen calmly to 
all that thou sayest.” 

The Lady Frances lifted her eyes to 
her lover’s face, and the delicious tumult 
of her feelings broke through their silken 
lashes; flushing crimson, she leaned for- 


ward to hide her confusion, and buried’ 


her face in her hands. Sir Herbert 
threw one arm around her bending 
form and pressed his lips to the ringlets 
that fell in such glossy profusion around 
her. 

“Frances, dearest,” said he, in those 
low sweet tones that are to the loving 
heart what perfume is to the flower. 
*“ What hinders us from being perfectly 
happy—would not pure and tried affection 
make Courtland Hall as happy a home 
for thee as Dalkeith Castle? Oh! would 
it not be delight unutterable to see thee 
every day—to have thee ever near me: 
we, who have loved each other so long, 
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and who have met only in fear, might 
converse together, might look each other 
in the face, and this sweet form might be 
clasped to my heart. Is there not hap- 
piness in this, beloved one?’ he softly 
whispered, lifting her beautiful head to 
his bosom, and bending his dark eyes 
upon her in an impassioned look, while 
she placed her hands over her eyes lest 
he might read in them the lovelight 
she felt rushing there. Minutes, or it 
might be an hour, passed thus, for they 
were too happy to keep note of time; 
but a rustling sound and the crackling 
of a dry branch near, as though some 
ene had stepped on it, aroused them. 
Both started to their feet, and with tremb- 
ling hands Frances began to muffle her 
lover in the horseman’s cloak, that he 
had cast aside on her approach. 

“ My father has traced us here,” whisp- 
ered the frightened girl; “ fly, Herbert, 
or you will be discovered.” 

“ And leave you to brave his wrath 
alone! never !” replied Sir Herbert, while 
a flash of mingled pride and indignation 
broke over his face, and taking her clasped 
hands in his he drew her towards him. 

“ Herbert, dearest Herbert, if you love 
me—if you desire my happiness—if you 
wish to meet me again—leave me at 
once,” incoherently murmured the Lady 
Frances, while her trembling form shook 
in his arms. 

There was truth, tenderness, and an- 
guish in her tones that penetrated to the 
core of Herbert’s heart. 

“T will obey thee, beloved,” said he, 
pressing her to his hear®, and imprinting 
on her lips his farewell kiss. The next 
moment he was gone. 

The Lady Frances stood irresolute— 
half repenting that she had urged his 
flight, and yet rejoicing that he was safe. 
But recollecting herself, she drew her 
hooded scarf around her, and joining her 
maid, quickly retraced her steps to the 
Hall, and disappeared through the post- 
ern that afforded them egress, When 
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FRANCES 


all was quiet, a tall dark figure emerged 
from the obscurity of the trees, and ap- 
proached the spot where the Lady Fran- 
ces and her lover had so lately stood. 
The moonbeams revealed the dark scowl 
upon his fierce countenance, while with 
upraised hand and teeth firmly set, he 
vowed with a terrible imprecation to have 
revenge. 
CHAPTER II. 

The Lady Frances was wont to indulge 
in little predatory excursions in the vici- 
nity of the castle, in the hope of finding 
amusement among the beautiful precincts. 
One morning, about two weeks after her 
interview with her lover, she wandered 
forth with one of her maidens and her 
father’s page. At length, becoming fa- 
tigued with their walk, they seated them- 
selves by the side of a shaded brook, while 
the page prepared his fishing tackle. 
Suddenly there was a rustling of the 
leaves and long grass near them, and the 
next instant a loud shriek rang upon the 
air. Rudolph, the page, sprang upon his 
fect, and beheld his lady struggling in the 
grasp of an armed man. He rushed 
upon him; but receiving a stab from a 
stiletto, staggered and fell. The rough 
grasp of another man and a bandage 
placed over her mouth, instantly silenced 
the terrified attendant. The shrieks of 
Frances ceased too, for she had become 
insensible. The ruffians plunged with 
her through the thick underwood and dis- 
appeared. The frightened maiden at 
Jength sufficiently recovered her senses 
to hasten to the castle as fast as her 
trembling steps would allow, and give 
the alarm. Alas, what a fearful night 
was that at the castle. Sir Richard, who 
was devotedly attached to his daughter, 
was struck to the heart. A numbing 
stupor crept over his aged frame, and he 
was borne unresistingly to his cotich, from 
whence he never again arose. It was 
his death blow. The next morning the 
sun looked in upon the cold remains of 
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old Sir Richard Ashbee. Strong’ par- 
ties had been sent out in all directions 
to search; but in vain. High rewards 
were immediately offered for the discov- 
ery and rescue of the beautiful Lady 
Frances Ashbee. Not only the relations 
of the Ashbees, but many a young noble- 
man with ready retinue engaged in the 
search. Among the most diligent of all 
was, Sir Roland Grahame, the baron to 
whom Sir Richard Ashbee had betrothed 
his daughter. But fruitless were ail their 
endeavors—week after week passed, and 
not the slightest clue could be obtained to 
unravel the mystery. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


Near the mouth ofa dark rolling river, 
many miles from Ashbee Castle, an old 
tower arose, apparently from the water ; 
but on close examination the rock upon 
which it was built was discernable. An 
old man and his wife dwelt in the centre 
of the tower, and in a sinall and miserable 
apartment at the top, lighted only by a 
single loophole, was the Lady Frances 
Ashbee. She was preparing to seek her 
miserable couch, and if possible, to forget 
in sleep, her wretchedness. Her unbound 
tresses fell in their natural beauty over a 
white loose dress confined round her 
delicate waist, and looped back from 
her arms, by black fastenings, symbols 
of mourning for her lost father, with 
whose death she had been early acquaint- 
ed. Suddenly the sound of a heavy step 
fell upon her ear. 

“It is he,” she exclaimed, clasping her 
hands upon her breast, while the strongest 
expressions of terror and despair spread 
over her beautiful face. The next mo- 
ment Sir Roland Grahame stood within 
the apartment. 

“Good even to you, lady. Ah! pre- 
paring for sleep—pardon my abrupt en- 
trance—but those disordered charms look 
so captivating, and that sweet confusion 
becomes thee so well that I am indebted 
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to my boldness for procuring me this gra- 
tification.” 

A deep flush glowed over the face and 
neck of Frances, then receding, left her 
deadly pale. 

“Tiady Frances,” said he, in a more 
respectful tone, approaching her, “I come 
once more to beg your favor—behold me 
bending on my knees before you and say 
which is the prisoner. Why continue 
this obstinacy of heart towards me. You 
know that I have your father’s written 
promise, and the king’s royal order for 
our marriage; then why do you attempt 
to thwart the wishes of the parent whom 
you loved. Honor and happiness await 
you. Speak but the word, Frances, and 
you shall be borne hence the tenderly 
cherished wife of one who adores thee. 
Speak, Frances,” and he attempted to 
take her hand. 

Frances drew back from his touch with 
unrepressed horror. A shade of anger 
passed over Sir Roland’s features ; but he 
controlled his feelings. 

* Will you become my wife, Frances?” 
said he in a determined voice. 

« Never,” replied the Lady Frances, in 
a tone so firm that it astonished even 
herself. 

* You will repent that word, madam,” 
said he, fiercely, springing to his feet, 
and seizing her hands; he held the af- 
frighted girl at arm’s length, and fora 
few moments fixed his eyes upon her 
with a cruel and licentious gaze, then, as 
if suddenly changing his purpose, he re- 
leased her, and said in the thick tones of 
suppressed passion—* You see, madam, I 
have the power; but I forbear for the 
present. One week from this night I 
will be here again. Mine you are. If 
you choose it so, my honorable wife, with 
every blessing that wealth and love can 
bestow upon you. If you refuse this, 
mine you shall be with dishonor and death, 
if need be. Make your choice ;” and 
with his eyes fixed on the statue-like 
being, he moved from the apartment. 
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Poor Frances flung herself upon the 
cold floor in despair. She had no tears 
to shed, for grief had dried up their foun- 
tain. She could offer no prayer, for she 
felt as if heaven had deserted her. She 
had no wish but to die. All that long 
dark stormy night she listened to the 
howlings of the tempest and the heavy 
surges of the waves as they dashed against 
her prison, and wildly besought them to 
come to her release. ‘Towards day ex- 
hausted nature gave way, and she fell 
into a deep sleep. When she awoke the 
storm had subsided, and her own feelings 
somewhat calmed too. It was night again. 
Her «llowance of food and a fresh light 
were in their usual place. She thought 
of her situation. She knew that all her 
friends were searching for her; but there 
was one image that arose above all others 
in her mind, that of her lover—would he 
weary in the search or desert her? Oh, 
no! She felt that. his power was at 
work, and ere long would trace out her 
place of concealment. Hope began to 
revive. 

“T will not despair,” said she, rising 
up. “Long before my week of Tespite 
shall end, I shall be safe with Herbert.” 

As she stood thus, the sound of oars 
approaching the tower, struck upon her 
ear. Soon after she heard a confusion of 
voices and angry exclamations, with great 
struggling, then a hurried step sprung up 
the winding stair, and ina moment after 
the door of Frances’ prison was thrown 
open, and she was clasped in the arms of 
her lover, and his lips pressed upon hers. 
Without a moment’s delay, he bore her 
to the apartment below, where her jailer 
and his wife lay bound under the guard 
of an armed knight. She was conveyed 
in a boat and rowed to the beach with a 
celerity that confounded her. No word 
was exchanged ; but she felt the heavy 
throbbings of Herbert’s heart as her head 
rested against it, and she knew that it 
was anxiety for her safety that rendered 
him quiet. On landing, she perceived an 
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attendant with horses, one of which was 
caparisoned for a lady. While each of 
the parties were making their own ar- 
rangements, Sir Herbert Courtland care- 
fully wrapped the Lady Frances in a 
thick riding cloak, and drawing her close- 
ly to him, whispered,— 

“ Will you trust me entirely, dearest 
Frances?” 

“ Can you doubt it ?” she replied, gent- 
ly reproachful. 

“ Even to the immediate solemnization 
of our nuptials?” 

*“ How or where?” exclaimed the as- 
tonished girl, gazing in bewilderment at 
the desert place around her. 

« Time presses so that I cannot explain, 
as we are still surrounded with mystery 
and danger. But love, your honor and 
safety are dearer to me than life—say 
that you are willing to be mine, now.” 

“| am,” was softly murmured in reply ; 
but so't and low as it was spoken, it fell 
like music upon the eager ear for which 
it was intended. The pressure of his 
arms, and the low thickly breathed whis- 
per, “ Thank you, love ! thank you, love !” 
revealed how deeply he appreciated her 
confidence. 

Placing her on the steed, and motion- 
ing to the others to follow his example in 
mounting, the party pursued with rapidity 
and silence their, to Frances, mysterious 
route. 

After riding several hours through a 
wild and broken country, on a sign from 
Sir Herbert, they suddenly halted, and 
one of the attendants was sent forward, 
while Sir Herbert lifted Frances from the 
horse and supported or rather carried her 
towards a faint light that suddenly 
gleamed a short distance before them. 
A few minutes walk brought them to the 
door of the chapel from whence gleamed 
the light. The little building was quite 
shut out from the road, and so completely 
embowered in trees and overrun with 
ivy, that it would entirely escape the 
notice of a casual passer. ‘Though a se- 
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cluded place, it bore the traces of ancient 
grandeur, and the altar of pure white 
marble enclosed by a silver railing, and 
carpeted with blue and gold, told of the 
wealth and taste that had been lavished 
upon it. ‘Two persons were waiting the 
coming of Sir Herbert and Lady Frances. 
One was a clergyman of mild and gentle 
appearance, the other was the attendant 
whom Sir Herbert had sent forward. 
The Lady Frances trembled violently ; 
but there was no wish to shrink back. 
She leaned upon the strong arm that sup- 
ported her, and felt that separation from 
him yas the worst evil that could befal 
her. Sir Herbert led the Lady Frances 
to the altar, and knecling down, they 
breathed the vows that united their des- 
tinies forever. As they arose from their 
knees a slight crash and tinkle of broken 
class made every one start and look 
around and aghast. <A bird, frightened 
from the nest it had built m the chapel, 
darted wildly against the window and 
broke the pane, wounding itself. It flew 
round and round the chapel, shrieking 
with pain and affright, and often madly 
circling the lights and extinguishing one 
with the dash of its wings, lit directly 
above them, until the little creature be- 
came exhausted and relaxing its hold, 
fell at Lady Frances’ feet and expired 
with a single gasp. 

“Tt is an evil omen,” whispered the 
bride, as she clung pale and trembling 
to her husband. 

“Have no fear, beloved one—do not 
tremble so. It has only burnt itself in 
the light,” said he, soothingly, ashe drew 
her from the altar. 

He carried her back to the spot where 
they dismounted, and embracing her ten- 
derly, informed her that he must leave 
her for a short time. 

“Oh, leave me not, Herbert—leave 
me not,” she exclaimed, entreatingly— 
clinging to his arm, as though by her 
feeble strength she could detain him, for 
the thought of parting with him had made 
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her tremblingly alive to the desolateness 
ot her situation, and the terrors from 
which she had just escaped. “Go with 
ine, Herbert, or we will never see each 
other again.” 

Sir Herbert gazed upon the beautiful 
and helpless being that clung to him for 
protectiow, and made him the arbiter of 
her fate for weal or for woe. 

“For your sake I dare not accompany 
you, dearest. You are perfectly safe 
fron Roland Grahame, and my longer 
absence from court may awaken suspi- 
cion. Commit yourself without hesitation 
to the guidance of this knight, Sir Thom- 
as Malcolin, whom you well know, and 
at the end of your journey I will meet 
you again® Till then, dearest, farewell,” 
and placing her onee more on the steed, 
he motioned to the knight and two of the 
attendants to depart. 

After travelling in the most cautious 
manner for several days, they arrived in 
a beautiful and open country. Toward 
evening they entered a fine park, lovely 
but very quiet—the startled doe sprung 
up as they passed and then bounded away 
until lost to view among the thick old 
trees, and these seemed the only inhabi- 
tants. Issuing from the park, a beautiful 
scene met the wondering eyes of Lady 
Frances. It consisted of a garden and 
pleasure ground laid out with exquisite 
taste, and in such perfect order, so lovely 
and so solitary, that it looked like a little 
spot of fairy land. At the upper end of 
this domain there arose a square tower, 
apparently fortified by the retainers of 
nature only—shrubs and flowers. They 
dismounted at the end of the avenue. 

“Oh! what an enchanting place is 
this!’ exclaimed Lady Frances in de- 
light—* What name do you call it, Sir 
Thomas ?” 

“ Dunstan Park, madam; but allow me 
to conduct you within,” and accepting Sir 
Thomas’ proffered arm, Lady Frances 
entered the tower. 

The lower part of the building was 
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occupied by the hall and apartments of 
the family who resided there, which con- 
sisted of a mild, benevolent looking old 
man and his aged companion, with their 
only daughter. They ascended the wind- 
ing stair as fur as the second story, which 
was occupied by a suit of four rooms open- 
ing into each other, a with-crawing room, 
and sleeping apartment, a refreshment 
room and bath. Here rural simplicity 
gave place to the most gorgeous luxury. 
The richest hangings of the east, the 
softest Persian carpets, the most luxurious 
ottomans were arranged in style and mag- 
nificence, inviting to ease and repose. 

Sir Thomas partook of some slight re- 
freshment with Lady Frances, and then 
bade her adieu. Oh! with what heartfelt 
gratitude did she kneel down that night 
and return thanks to heaven for her es- 
cape from the perils which had encom- 
passed her, and with what confidence did 
she commit herself and him whoin she so 
dearly loved to that Power who had de- 
livered them. The following day her 
husband arrived. 

CHAPTER Iv. 

Four years had passed, and Lady Fran- 
ces was still happy and contented amid 
the seclusion of Dunstan Park. Her two 
lovely children alone divided her affec- 
tions with her husband. In the enjoy- 
ment of maternal love, in the improve- 
ment of her mind, in the cultivation of 
her garden, and in the pleasure derived 
from the rural felicity around her, Lady 
Francis was the happiest of beings. But 
the great charm thrown over all, without 
which all else would have failed to be- 
stow happiness, was the mighty talisman 
of love. Her husband’s visits were irre- 
gular—sometimes in the dead of night 
and for a few hours only—at others for 
two or three days. These snatches of 
bliss were heightened by their uncertain. 
ty and danger. Her Jove was the bless. 
ing of Sir Herbert Courtland’s life. At 
times sad thoughts weighed heavily upon 
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his heart. He dared not live in open and 
honorable wedlock as became his wife’s 
station and his own, for well he knew 
that his disgrace, perhaps life, and a con- 
vent for Frances, must pay the penalty 
of his marriage, if discovered by the king. 
Beside, he was frequently associated at 
court with Sir Roland Grahame, who, 
struck by the total disappearance of Lady 
Frances, at once concluded that Sir Her- 
bert had defeated his plans and carried 
off the object of his affections. Sir Her- 
bert’s evident repugnance to forming any 
matrimonial alliance, for which great in- 
ducements were held out to him by the 
king, still farther confirmed his suspicions. 
He watched his movements, compared 
his actions, and tracked with the coolness 
and sagacity of the jackall for the lion. 
The clue to her concealment was all that 
he wanted, and sooner or later he was sure 
it would come. Sir Herbert felt all this. 
He knew that a cruel and a jealous eye 
was ever upon him, and oh! what a relief 
it was to escape from all this to the sweet 
quiet spot where his Fanny dwelt—where 
there was no shadow of reproach—no 
unnecessary repinings at his lengthened 
absence—no jealousies—no questionings 
—ano doubts; but her heart and step ever 
bounding to meet him—her eyes swim- 
ming in tears of delight—the smile of love 
illuminating every feature—and a kiss of 
the tenderest and most confiding aflection 
ready from her beautiful lips. On one 
occasion, when seated on a luxurious otto- 
man, clasped in each other’s arms, he 
suddenly took the beautiful head which 
was nestled in his bosom between both his 
hands, and holding it back until he could 
look into the soft loving eyes that met 
his,— 

“ Frances,” said he, “do you never 
sigh for court life?” 

Oh! the depth of engrossing and unut- 
terable fondness that returned his earnest 
gaze. The timid bashfulness of the 
maiden was laid aside. 


She was his own 
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wedded wife—the mother of his children 
—why then should she wish to withhold 
those caresses, and hide the affection that 
was to him the light of his existence ; for 
the time that had passed since their union 
had not diminished its romantic ardor, 
while it served to increase its rational 
tenderness. What man could doubt the 
truthfulness of such love, or withstand its 
eloquence! When she replied to him 
her voice was soft and musical with ten- 
derness. 

“When you are with me, Herbert, 
itis all I wish for. In your absence I 
wander to the spot where you last were, 
and sit down upon the same seat. I try 
to remember every word you spoke while 
here, and how you looked and acted, and 
when my overburdened memory refuses 
every little particular, I call your minia- 
ture in my child, and kiss his forehead, 
cheek and lips, because they are his fa- 
ther’s, and then I kneel down and thank 
heaven that I am the wife of such a hus- 
band, and mother of his son.” 

“Heaven bless you, my beloved one, 
for those sweet words, and the love light 
in your eyes,” exclaimed he. “ But, 
dearest,” continued he, “ when I view the 
flauntings of the painted flowers that 
shine so gaudily at court, I sigh, and 
think that if I but dared to transplant my 
sweet rose there, how would they blush 
and hang their heads for very shame, 
while she reigned the queen of beauty 
and loveliness.” 

With a loving smile the happy wife 
replied,— 

“The noisome air of a court would soon 
wither your rose—it was only intended 
to bloom for yourself, Herbert. Beside, 
I believe thou meanest to turn this little 
weak head of mine with flattery ; remem- 
ber, it is not made of the same good mate- 
rial as thine,” and playfully lifting her 
hand to her husband’s head, she held back 
the dark locks that clustered around his 
brow, that she might gaze upon its noble 
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contour with pride and fondness, while a 
glow of devoted tenderness beamed over 
her sweet features. 

Sir Herbert passed his hand caress- 
ingly over her tresses, —‘ Nay, nay,” 
said he, “ who is the flatterer now, sweet 
wife! But,” added he, after a pause, in 
a changed and saddened tone, “ my spirit 
is almost crushed, and the whispering's of 
hope die within me, as months and years 
pass, and the necessity still exists that 
keeps our uniona secret. When I retire 
from the turmoil of court and the anxiety 
of business, how my heart yearns for thy 
fond endearments and the sweet prattle 
of our children, and when I reflect that I 
can only visit you in privacy, as though 
it were a guilty and dreadful thing, my 
spirit yields up to despondency, and the 
bitterness thereof is insupportable.” 

Frances half arose from her husband’s 
bosom and tried to smile; but unbidden 
tears rushed to her eyes in spite of all her 
efforts to restrain them, and in order to 
conceal them she flung herself into his 
arms again. 

“Do not despond, dear husband. It 
cannot be always thus. There must 
come a change ere long,” whispered she, 
in gentle tones, to soothe the chafed and 
sad spirit of her lord. 

Sir Herbert perceived the pain he had 
occasioned his loving wife, and kissing 
away the tears, he exclaimed, fondly— 

“You are my guardian angel, sweet 
one. Your words are prophetic of good, 
so we will not sadden the precious hours 
that we are together by evil forebodings 
that may perhaps never be realized.” 


CHAPTER V. 


Time passed on, and Sir Herbert be- 
came conscious that the watchful eye of 
Sir Roland Grahame had increased its 
vigilance. Fears for Frances’ safety al- 
most distracted him, and the pleasure of 
his visits were marred by the dread of 
their revealing her retreat. These agi- 
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tating fears he locked in his own bosom, 
unwilling to disturb the sweet dream of 
love in which his happy and guileless 
wife dwelt. At length his resolution was 
taken. He determined to fly to France, 
and seek there the safety and honor that 
was denied him in his native land. He 
gently broke the intelligence to Frances, 
who was greatly terrified at the thought 
of the king’s displeasure when their mar- 
riage and clandestine departure from 
England was discovered. Sir Herbert 
allayed her fears, and revealed to her as 
much of the dangers by which they were 
surrounded as he thought would insure 
her acquiescence, and with a sweet 
grace she yielded, as the thought of 
being always near her husband rose in 
her mind. 

The shadows of a warm twilight lay 
among the shrubbery in Frances’ garden, 
and a line of dying sunshine fell upon the 
green sward in front of the window at 
which she was sitting. Many an hour 
had she sat by that window watching 
with fond impatience her husband’s ap- 
proach. Lost in the sweet delirium of 
her love, she had been contented and 
happy even amid the unfortunate circum- 
stances by which she was surrounded. 
But now a change had come over her. 
She could no longer sit and dream of love 
amid the seclusion of her home. It was 
necessary that both her lord and herself 
must act decidedly and without delay, if 
they would escape the machinations of an 
artful enemy, and the probable vengeance 
of an angry king. ‘This thought paled 
her cheek and filled her eyes with tears. 

Packing cases were standing round the 
apartment in which ker waiting woman 
had carefully bestowed all the valuables, 
and was now closing the last one. The 
oldest boy was capering through the 
apartment on a stick, showing mamma 
how well he could ride, while the young- 
est lay asleep in her arms. The lady 
rose up and giving the infant to her wo- 
man, said, in a sad tone,— 
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“ A strange presentiment of evil weighs 
upon me, Susan. I would fain look once 
more upon my sweet garden; perhaps it 
may dispel the gloom.” 

“ But, my lady,” replied the affection- 
ate girl, “the dew will soon begin to fall 
and the dampness might . 

“Fear not, Susan, I will return long 
ere the flowers shall feel the weight of 
the dew. Have every thing in readiness 
lest my lord should arrive earlier than we 
expect,” and fondly kissing her children 
the Lady Frances threw a mantle around 
her and descended to her garden. 

It was near midnight. Sir Herbert 
Courtland, attended by two trusty fo! low- 
ers, was rapidly pressing towards Dunstan 
Park, from whence they were to travel 
to the sea side, twenty miles distant, 
where the vessel lay that was to carry 
them from their native land. 

h! how his heart beat as he advanced 
along the narrow path, and a sudden turn- 
ing brought him in full view of the tower. 
On approaching nearer, a sudden tremor 
seized him, for no light, as usual, gleamed 
from his lady’s apartment. He dis- 
mounted and proceeded alone on foot. 
His step was hasty and uneven. The 
air seemed stagnant, and a heavy weight 
oppressed his breathing. He entered the 
tower—no one came to welcome him. 
All was dark and silent as the grave. 
He called loudly ; but there was no re- 
ply. A strange anguish crept around his 
heart, and with faltering steps he ascend- 
ed slowly to Lady Frances’ chamber. A 
shaded lamp burned at the upper end, 
and at the bedside, the curtains of which 
were closely drawn, sat the waiting wo- 
man, her face buried in her hands. 

Without taking any notice of the 
weeping attendant, Sir Herbert sprang to 
the bed, and drawing back the curtains, 
gazed on the object before him until his 
heart almost ceased to beat, and his blood 
to flow. 
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There lay his wife in the marble hue 
and stillness of death—her light and 
snowy vesture arranged by hands unused 
to the clothing o? the grave, floated around 
her like a cloud, shaded profusely by her 
long glossy ringlets. Her eyes gently 
closed and her hands joined as if in prayer. 
Beneath the left breast had welled forth 
a dark red stain, and still mcist was the 
heart-blood of his Frances. A slight con- 
vulsion passed over the features and 
shook the frame of Sir Herbert—the next 
moment he was _ stretched  insensible 
across the inanimate form of her he had 
loved so fondly. In two days Lady 
I’rances was consigned to her premature 
grave. 

“T will visit thee often, my love—often 
as I was wont to do,” exclaimed the 
heart-broken man, as he pressed his lips 
again and again to the fresh cold sod. 
“ The heart of thy Herbert is buried with 
thee.” 

All that could be ascertained of the 
foul deed was, that the waiting woman 
becoming alarmed at her lady’s protracted 
stay, went out to seek her. As she en- 
tered the garden, the twang of a bow and 
then a faint shriek, alarmed her. Hast- 
ing to the arbor from whence proceeded 
the noise, she arrived in time to receive 
her lady’s dying form and remove the 
arrow from her pierced heart. 

Sir Herbert had now but one desire for 
life, and that was to avenge his lady’s 
death. In vain did he seek Sir Roland 
Grahame, whom he well knew was the 
cause of his grief. But at length, as an 
addition to his anguish, he discovered that 
by immense rewards Sir Roland had 
bribed the captain of the vessel in which 
Frances and he were to have sailed, to 
carry him away immediately after the 
perpetration of the murder. 

Sir Herbert Courtland never again ap- 
peared at court, and in a few months he 
was laid beside his beloved Frances. 
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REFORMATION OF WILLIAM WIRY. 


Tue distinguished William Wirt, with- 
in six or eight months after his first mar- 
riage, became addicted to intemperance, 
the effect of which operated strongly on 
the mind and health of his wife, and ina 
few months more she was numbered with 
the dead. Her death led him to leave 
the country where he resided, and he 
moved to Richmond where he soon rose 
to distinction. But his habits hung about 
him, and occasionally he was found with 
jolly and frolicsome companions in bac- 
chanalian revelry. His true friends ex- 
postulated with him, to convince him of 
the injury he was doing himself. But he 
still persisted. His practice began to 
fall off, and many looked on him as on 
the sure road to ruin. He was advised 
to get married, with a view of correcting 
his habits. This he consented to do, if 
the right person offered. He accordingly 
paid his addresses to Miss Gamble. Af- 
ter some months’ attention, he asked her 
hand in marriage; she replied—* Mr. 
- Wirt, I am aware of your intentions, for 
some time back, and should have given 
you to understand that your visits and 
attentions were not acceptable, had I not 
reciprocated the affection which you 
evinced for me. But I cannot yield my 
assent until you make me a pledge never 
to taste, touch or handle any intoxicating 
iiquors.” This reply to Mr. Wirt was 
as unexpected as it was novel. His re- 
ply was, that he regarded the proposition 
-as a bar to all further considerations on the 
subject, and left her. Her course to him 
was the same as ever—his, resentment 
and neglect. In the course of a few 
weeks he went again, and again solicited 
her hand. But her reply was, that her 
mind was made up. He became indig- 
nant, and regarded the terms she pro- 


posed as insulting to his honor, and vowed 
it should be the last meeting they should 
have. He took to drinking worse and 
worse, and seemed to run headlong to 
ruin. One day, while lying in the out- 
skirts of the city, near a little grocery or 
grog shop, dead drunk, a young lady, 
whom it is not necessary to name, was 
passing that way to her home, not far off, 
and beheld him with his face upturned to 
the rays of the scorching sun. She took 
her handkerchief with her own name 
marked upon it and placed it over his 
face. After he had remained in that 
way some hours, he was awakened, and 
his thirst being so great, he went into the 
little grocery or grog shop to get a drink, 
when he discovered the handkerchief, at 
which he looked, and seeing the name, 
exclaimed—* Great God! who has left 
this with me! Who placed this on my 
face!” No one knew. He dropped the 
glass exclaiming, “enough, enough!” 
He retired instantly from the store, for- 
getting his thirst, but not the debauch, 
the handkerchief or the lady, vowing if 
God gave him strength, never to touch, 
taste, or handle, intoxicating drinks. 

To meet Miss G. again was the hardest 
effort of his life. If he met her in car- 
riage, or on foot, he would dodge round the 
nearest corner. She at last addressed 
him a note under her own hand inviting 
him to her house, which he finally ga- 
thered courage enough to accept. He 
told her if she bore affection for him, he 
would agree to her own terms. Her re- 
ply was: * My conditions are now what 
they have ever been.” “Then,” said the 
disenthralled Wirt, “I accept them.” 

They were soon married; and from 
that day he kept his word, and his afiairs 
brightened, while honors and glories ga- 
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thered thick upon his brow. His name the young ladies save, if they would 
has been enrolled high on the temple of follow the example of the heroine-hearted 
fame, while his deeds, his patriotism and Miss Gamble, the friend of humanity, 
renown, live after him with imperishable of her country, and the relation of La 
lustre. How many noble minds might Fayette. 








THE DRINK OF THE FREE! 


BY T. W. BROWN. 


AtR—*“BrRiNG FLOWERS.” 





Huzza! for cold water—cold water for me, 

O, bring it me ever, for it runneth free ; 

From the rock it doth bound down the mountain side, 
And away it flows on in a silvery tide, 

Down cascades it leapeth in home and in spray, 

And so on in its beauty goes murmuring away ! 


Flow on peaceful river thy tide to the sea, 

There’s health in thy bosom, and ever tis free ! 

Flow on through the valley and through the deep glen— 
Now hid in the wild wood—now bursting again ! 

The “ brave old oak,” in his hoary pride— 

He drinks of the river with his branches wide. 














Huzza! for cold water—cold water for me, 

The God of all made it—to all it is free: 

From the spring in the valley—from the clear blue Heaven, 
It comes in the rain drop—in the cold dews at even, 

Like gems, O it glitters on each weeping stem— 

The flowers all drink it—then bring it for men. 


Huzza! for cold water—cold water for me, 

In the blue wave unfettered it danceth free ; 

In the sunbeam it leapeth like a child at play; 
In the moonlight a mirror of silver it lays, 

Down deep in its bosom the gems of the sky, 
Like an angel band sleeping in bright beauty lie! 


Huzza ! for cold water—cold water for me, . 

The “Old Oak” he drinks it—a strong one is he; 
The flow’ret doth drink it with its neat little cup ; 
The warm shower falleth—the fields drink it up; 
It painteth the rose—it robeth the tree— 

Huzza! for cold water—Oh ! bring it to me! 
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